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Aca^esic aan is noc^<^ SBore than in earlier tiaes, 
econottic and political aanl The parties interested in or affected by 
fafiesulty salaries ares (1) fac«lty aeobers; (2) other college ' 
eaployeesr (3) executive officers and institutional boards of 
control; and (4) benefactors or f tinders^ including students^ 
philanthropists, state coordinating bodiesif state executive officers, 
an'd goirernaent agencies. Six issues qan be isolated in the gees tion 
of 'one^^ear salary increase policies: (1) Bhat should, be tjie overall 
percentage or average dollar aaount increase in faculty salaries?; 
(2) To ybat degree should the acadeaic salary *policy be baked upon 
aarket. coiTi^ideratidns; and what is the appropriate aarltet?i; (3) 
Should the policy differ by acadeaic rank or diiscipli3e?; (4j Should 
the acadeaic policy and the noijacadealc policy fee unifora?; (5) 2o 
vfiat degree «ill increases be based on aerit, cost-of --living # and 
equity considerations?; (6) How is aerit to be deterained^ Th)3 
politics infolveid in the developaent of a Iblag^range poll^cy aay be 
easiet to contend with than these of establishing ad hoc /annual 
policies. (Author/HSE) ' 
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THE. POLITICS OF FACULTY SALARIES 

» Joe L, Saupe 

, University of Missouri ' * ' , 

] . • . • • ^ ► 

I would like to begiil these remarks with a hypothesis about 
the times in whj.ch we live the times wi\;lch cause this confer- 
ence to be taking> place . Very simply, X wonder if a conf^re\ice 
on ethical and economic issues of academix: salaries wpifld have 
attracted much attention forty or fifty years ago; My hypothesis, 
is that academic man/ is now, more than in e^lier times, economic 
and political man. I hope I am not so naive as to think' that 
academic people have never hc^d concerns about their economic weli- 
fare and standard of living or about their influence on the ^ 
^conditions and environment of tSieir* practice of the academ;Lc life. . 
Maybe it is, in^psurt, the romantic in me that causes, me to suspect 
that the honor, dignity, and privilege of pi^fessorial ;iife were^ 
in years past> important components of the * compensation for that 
life. And maybe it is. tlie cynic ixi me that causes, me, to Suspect ' 
that such attributes *now constitute a much diminished component ^ 
of totll 9ompensation for tlie professor. What remains is econom±c\ 
compensation and new types of p^^stige. But this is what I see. 

Maybe the circle of my experience is small, but I have seen JTi 

' L- • ' r ' . • ' ' ^ , , 

deans ^, department chairmen and faculty members esqpending much. 

_J ^ — ^, \ 

jPrepared for ^e 'Third Annual Academic Planning Coi(tffir ence , 
"Ethical and Economic Issues, Academic fialariea^n<f Supplemeiital 
Income," The University of Scuthern^-ealifornlf^ January 25V 26, 
& 27I, 1978. V . 



enei-gy worrying f arguing, and maneuvering- about dollars, -about 

budgets, and in. public * institutions about state budget allocatiDpn 

formulas and related matters* Such exjjenditures of energy coir^le- 

ment those of faculty collective bargaining and contrilrut^ to the 

evolu^on, according to ray hypothesis', of academic m^an intd eco- 

y ' \ ' ^ 

nomlc and pdliticltl man* , , • ' 

* ; • ' / , 

NoWj'norie.of us are or should be expected to be ambivalent / 
about our economic vell'-being and afcout it in comparison with 



others or^ about ou3> ability to influence how i^^oriduct pur ijro- 
fessi\>nal Ixves, ' l€ is the^- effects of the evolution which disturb 
me and' thcre^ arejtwo to which we should alerted: ' Energy 
devote^ to worrying, argtiiiig> -and maneuvering about dollars drains 

the reserve available for doing higher educati^ni^*for "attending 

' • ^ " * \ ' J> 

* to^ students and scholarship, and in particular ^or reflecting upon 

- ' \ • ^ 

.^e substance of the. business of the cofllege or .university •( The , 

question is are we worrying more about our personal and department- 

al income and, less about how we can improve our program offerings, 

our nurturing of students, and our schola^hip. Also, is economic 

and poli^cal man die Vole model we wish to set for the students , 
» 

entrusted by society to us? (2) Attention given to dollars can 
, produce heavier vJhich is unbecoming ac<?deinic man. Enrollment^ 
counts /have been overstated and.*eourse numbers have been changed, . 
because of budget allocation mechanisms. Facility xneiribers specu- 
late on what is th^most advantageous way to report how their time 



is spent; The state coordinating board of- the* administration is* 

^- ' " ^ ^ "\ * 

told one thing about degree 'pifogram offerings and students are 

• • ' c ' . 

told -ano.ther. History professors/ xajtrained in college and uni- 

versity accounting and finance,^ ignore^ principles of scho^rship* 

y.n *bf f erijng int^fpretations of the university •s budget. Exaiti^Xes . 

abound. It can be argueH that there are faults with the syst^em ^ 



and th^t it deseryes ^o be garned. . But this /Joes not'raalce us- feel 
much better about academic ^laart playing economic ^d political * 

gaiines. , ^ / * ^ ^ 

with that hypothesis -^as context, i turn to my topic, tfie polir 
tics of, faculty salarie's. , The question is what will be the sub- 
stance of f.aculty salary policies and a broad ^rxay of issues is 
included. The. topics of this conference identify a number of them. 
Politics- are involved, because per specj:ives^ vary* The sever^ - 
parties interested in -or affected b:^ acddemic saJL&ry policies 
bring differing perspectives to thd decisio^x arena and the arena 
cie, thus,* political. T . ^ 

Included in the political airenk ate, among others, (1) faciil'fey 
- members', (2) other empt^yees of the college or university, *(3) ^ 
executi^^e officers and institutional lioaj:ds''of control, and (4) 
benefactors or -funders, iiicludin^fcud^ts,, philant^opists; state 
coordinating bodies, state executive officers, and legislators, 
and eSon agencies of the federal government* I do not projiose that 
this list is definitive or that the categories are completely 

J' ' ' ■ 

• ^' • 5 . : ■ 



^lomogeneou's in perspectives. It is ^simply s: listing, of manage- 
able length which provides a basis for examirilng and raising . 
questions alfout the interests of the various participants and ^ , ^ 
aliout: the copgiderations each might suggest be brought to baar 
on issues of aca^aemic salaary /policy • ' 

In what' follows I ask that any overdrawing qr purification 
of perspectives be forgiven. Just like statis^tic&y generaliz^r 
tions/ are usefyl even though they never apply to individual cases . 
The perspective-of tfie^faculty m'eitjber is conditioned by 

• • * - ' 

iiiterest in personal income ^ by. the academip •market place as re-- 

lected in individual and average salaries, and by the consumer . 
•f * - ' 

icarket place. The'^f acuity member is likely to be 'more interest- 
ed" in -cas^ salary, if* not takeHiome pay, than in total dompensa- 
tion, b\it is far from disinterested in certain components, at 
least, of the fringe benefit package and prefers non-contributofry 
fringe benefit- plans . The faculty Jnember*s perception of extra- 
•compensation is. that indeed it Is extra; it is payment for service 
^'beyond that expected by the basic, full-time, contract and it is 
pirivate* Distinctions between internal and External consulting 
are seen as artificial at best. 

Non-faculty college and university employees view acadernic 
salaries as competitive with" the pay^they take home. They are 
likely to prefer salary schedules and ^ross-the-board salary 
deci&ions, to perceive merit cujd percentage salary decisipns (for 
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the faculty) as unfair devices which widen the academic /versus 

' • ^ . ^ ' ' \ 

non-academic salary gap, and to ,f avor. income-redistribjation insti- 

t\ftionai s.ai.^y ii^licies. Tor Jbhe nori^academic staff over-time 

" .> ^ • 

pay and shift diff§rential*s nteiy £e moirh^ iegitiniate than academic 

ext£a-c6mpensation. I ' 

College and university executive officers ^nd boSirdq o^^poA- 

trol, while.by no means indifferent to faculty economic welfare. 

have responsibilities wh:\ch dictate the perspective of academic 

salaries as a utilization of institutional res<;^urces. ,Ea*ch .dollar 

* * A 

going to* academic salaries or compensation is a reduction to avail- 
able resourcesLand is unavailable for other uses. Extra compensa- 
tidn received from a source external to the employing college or 
university is at least con^ned, but the president ahd bqard of 
control may wonder about the propriety of service to the employ- 
ing college or tiniversity which, somehow or other, causes the ^ 
faculty metnber's fte to exceed 1.00, • ' 

The perspective of the benefactor is that^ of getting a * 
dollar •s worth of higher education for ear*, dollar made avail- 
able, in relation to ^Mernate uses of the dollar, and Academic 
salaries -may be the most salient item in the budget. Students 
understand that tuition is increased in 'order to increase academ- 
ic ~ and other 4- salaries and may register their votes with 
their ^eet. ^W^^Y ^^Y wonder what it means to be a full-time 
professor when one is not in his or her office until ten on 



• •• • • . . • ,. N 

Wednesdays because of a Tiiesci^y evening extension course a^id 
♦ 

. " - » ^ \ > 

another is unavailable, on Fridays because a consulting assign- 

^ * » * ♦ . * - , • 

meht.' ' A, legislator in my state recently comioented. that he did 

not' believe there was a^- need to raise faculty salaries because ^ ■ 

there is an oversupply of holders of the PhD. * . 

These brief sketches of some of i^he vsirious perspectives . 
" " ^ / . .... , , ' 

brought to the arena of faculty •salary deliberation, Vhile far 
froigi d.efifdtive, do indicate that the pejrspectives vary and that 
controversy about academic salary policy should be expected, 
niis'ds what politics is ail about and must be the reason this ' 
conference is/^taking place . ■ ^ * , « ^ 

Whatever ^polit^bair^^ are^used, the e'stdfclishment of 

academic salary policy for a icollege-^or university -may be viewed 
as involving two types of cohsiderations. TOese^may be labeled \ 
(1) academic s^^ary philosophy and (5) academic salary" data, I. 



suggest that these considerations shcflxld be brought tb bear in 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' / '^^ • 

the sequence indicated here. First, 'a philosophy isi established., 



Thei^, as suggested by that philoso^y/ data is consulted for ^ 

the purpose of establishing specific features of the policy. I 

,am not insisting that the two steps be discrete. Th,ere will be 

overlaps' and loopjs in the 'process. But the pjS^ciple should be 

/ 

tliat the academic salary phifosophy determines w\at, how, and if 
data is consulted.' 

I am afraid that in making decisions, about facility salary 
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policy we are overly prone to ^o directly to the data without 
thinking very deepl^j^^'abput what iil^ormation we are seeking from 
^ V the data. We/^J4>ect the data to provide the answers without 

fully knovy^^ questions. For examplCf the data may reveal ' 

♦ / • - . 

thaj:^ur^full professors are paid relatively less than pur asso- 

ciate or assistant professors*^ 'The obvious conclusion is that 

a special sh9t of salary increase dollars must go to full pro- 

'fessors^ But is it not possible that had we thougiit through our 

academic salary philosophy before looking at the data we might 

have ifr'eached a different conclusion? n ' 

Part of the problem is that it is difficult to develop and 

secure^ agreement 'ot consensus on matters of dcad^emic salary ^ . 

philosophy. It is difficul^t becjause it is a demanding intellect-. 

ual task and because of l:he variety of perspectives which must be 



in tile process. It;lB xeasier to "^o directly to tfiie 



considered 

data, because it exists and bSoause we have been- led to believe 
*** ^* , # ' 

that the data have been assembled for the specific purpose of 
making our lives easier. Haven't we been toldtall about' tiie value 
of data in .facilitating the decision-making process? ^ 

The rest of the problem is that the data we consult ife pre- 
"Rented in categories and on the basis of definitions and Jdistinc- 
tipns which have no hecessary relation to what should be fche^aca- 
demic salary ^policies of any given college or university* The 
questions the available data answer may not be the quesjiions we 



would as^:," if we hacl developed the questibns before we. sought out 
the da^. The AAUP faculty salary data may or may not answer the 
questions we should be, asking, The^d^ta carefully assembled by 
our own office of institutional research may answer the questions 
the director of that office believes are the central ones, but 
are this director's questions derived from institutional academic 
salary ^philosophy? Obviously not, if there io no such phildsopy i 

exisilnce* ♦ ' ^ j ' 

I submit that if the academic salary philosophy is developed, 
we should f ihd ourselves less inundated and less befuddled with 
faculty salary data, 1 even find it conceivable that the philos- 
ophy would :be such that no faculty, salary statistics woui&^heed 
to be consulted in order to state acadendt; salary policy. 

Now, what are some of the issues which vkght be involved in a 
college or university academic salary philosophy? For illustra- 
tive purposes, let us consider the matter of developing policy for 
th^ granting of salary, increases forthe next year. I will suggest 
sever^ questions which may be asked in this context and will 
consider a few of the political and data ramifications of each. 
It may not be terribly unrealistic to, make the sixnplifying assump- 
tion that the institution has no long-range academic salary policy 
but that custom has been to establish salary increase guidelines 
on a year-to-year basis. ^ , • , 

! : 

1, What should be ^ the overall percentage (or average dollar 
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amount) increase in faculty salaries? Obviously, the expected in 
crease in the total budget ds, to some degree, a limitl,ng factor, 
but this is far from the whole story. The perspective of th<* 
faculty may well .be that every new dollar;, plus some* from the 
present administrative budget, should be allocated to faculty 
salaries or that increases, should be, simply, as large as 
possible. The executive officers and board of control are forced 
to consider competing demands on the .new dollars as well afi the 
possibilities of creating, incremental dollars by reductions any- 
where in the current year's base budget* Similarly, those who 
prqyide the funds view the question in the context of alternate 
use5> of the funds available to them and.ih terms of salary: 
trends elsewhere in the economy* * Clearly^, suph variations in 
perspective, in combination, with the complexities of the pverall 
budget and budgeting process, make thi^ sixty-four ^^S^^ 
question a £^litical one, , \ ■ 

A speci%ic consideration is that of \ the general increase 
in the cost of living, perhaps as indicatecj by the consumer price 
iiidex. Would not all agree that academic salaries should keep , 
'^e, at least on the average, with the cost of living? I think 
the answer is no, not •all would agree. Some, who believe in 
free-market-place economics, may point but that the relative ' 
values society places on various forms of human endeavor vary 
from time to time and that Such phenomena might as yell be 

- 9 - 
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accepted. Others. migh€ point out that acaaemic salaries cannot 
iiicrease indefinitely^ at least in comparison with salar4.es for 
Other €onns of human endeavor vdLthout some inc^sases in academic 

productivity. , ' ' * ' - ^ * 

One thing this suggests to. me is. that we -would -be en-. , 
* , <i , * • 

lightened, even in developing academic salary policy for one ^fiarr 

by historical data on faculty s*3uLaries and comE>en9ation* InfdJ- 

* \ * ^ y 

mation on faculty salaries at the single Institution and for 'all 



f 

of higher education set alongside the inflation. Jjidicators and 

,'■ 

salary trends for other pccupations and professions for a, period 

' -' ' • - • , 

of at l?ast fifty years is what I have in mind.. To be oure the- 

question of the overkll percentage increase in academ^' salaries 
for a given year shciiild be considered .in' the co!ntext^of the 
experience of the more recent past; say two to five years, but 
even rec/ent history can bi^ more in/ormativ^^en set in; 'the ' 
longrrterm •context. ' . , * 

^ ^ 2. To what de<|ree should the academic salary "policy be based 
upon, market considerations? W hat is the -appropria te market? It 
' is -conceivable^ to me that a college or 1«jive^ity could quite 
sensibly arrive at decisions regarding academic salh/y policy for 
the next year without refererice to cpmEairative faculty salary data. 
I am not suggesting that the^Hvarket be ignored, but the fac^that ^ 
th 'iomparative data are assemble and published does mean th^t we . 
are obliged to attend to it. I am suggesting tl^t there are4f actors 

.J' ^• 



12 ' , ^ 



t 

^other them the market that merit attention in the development of 

academic salary^ policy* ^ 

I must pause here to comment \)n a common pratice which 
* 

disturb%me. This is the practice q£ countering offers from other 
^c^llejges or universities in order to retain the individual faculty 
members who receive such offers • The logical extension of this 
practice is a salary policy which specified that salary int:reases 
will be given only 'to those who c^ priesent bona fide offers of 

greater^ fjedaries^elsewlxere. Even as presently practiced^ there 

* • * 

is sdmething disturbing about admitting that the competition does 
a better job of evaluating our faculty than we are able to do* 
It is disturbing when we "-realize that * academic people vary in the 
degree, to which they seek economic advancement • Is/the teacher- ^ 
scholar^^^ixriCs happy and does not want to move less deserving of" 
^ciC^iomic reward than the one who follows-up every applicable ad^^ 
in the Chronicle? ^ ^ ^ . * 

The seaSrM part of the market qudstion asks which m^ket. 

The*public colleges ajid universities of many states must contend , 

■ - *^ " * ^ ' ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

v;ith the view frofif the .sta-^ house that ail .state government 

-'. ^^'T 
employees, including professqrs be. treated similsorly, at least - 

with regard to salary increases. The salaries of accounting ^ 

professors haye certainly been compared with state government 

accountants. The public colleges and universities are political- 

/; ' . . ' ' • - ■ ; . ' . 

ly wise to pay some hged to the state house perspective. 
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it might be suggested that- the salaries of professional—— 
school faculty should ^pproxitnat^Jdh^ incomes of non-academic 
professionals in corresponding professions and j^ith the same^ levels 
of education. Certainly,, the compensation bf the MDs in our 
medica^ schools are influenced by the market of the, medical 
profession., * Why not others? , ^ 

\^ 

Normal practice i^ to compare faculty) salaries within a 
^> * 

group of "peer** colleges or universities on the basis that. the ^eer 
institutions consjt^itut^ an actual. 05^ xntended market place. ;^ The 
identification of peer ^aroup/can^voive differing perspectives. 
The faculty or an ambitious /president may Msh to move average 
faculty salaries up the go^legiate peck^g orderr the board af 
control may believe it is fine where it is; and the people in the 
state house may suggest a salary schedule for all college and 
laniversity faculty in the state. , . 

As*a matter of f act ^ the academic market pirobably varies 
among the several departments, Schools and colleges of a university. 
The institutions competing with the ^school of engineering for 
'faculty is probably no^ th^ same set as those competing with the 
^dei>artoent of- music. To what degree is^or should this situation 
be 'recognized iti the academic salary policy? ^ - ' 

Those who assemble and pirf^lish faculty salary data typically 
recognize that average salaries vary by type of college or university 
'and provide us vi.^ ready-made "peer" groups. The AAyP has their . 
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categories and irank-specific percentile ratings? the National 
Center for EducationaV^tistics and others, recognizes categor- 
ies of public, and .private institutions ^by level and type of 
of ferinj^; and the National Association of State Universities and 
Land Gran't Colleges •prepares reports for its member: institutions. 
Athletic conferences have been used as peer groups for average 
salary comparisons. Ready-made p§er groups should not be adopted, 
uncritically. What constitutes the actual market dan be deter- 
mined; explicit criteria b^ which to identifj^ the peer group we " 
aspire to be like can be specified and app>lie^.^^Hcw we would 
like our faculty salaries to compare with those of the^peer gro\ip 
is another question. Being at the top or at" the mid-point are 

* J 

not the only possible answers. 

3. Should the academic' salary poli<j^ differ by academic 
fanic? . By discipline? * The. salary increases granted 'for tte^forth^ 
^coming year^will, of course, preseinre diCIerences among average 
salaries by acadelnic rank. The question j^s are the present 
differences the^sired ones? If it has been difficult to^ 
attract and retain young faculty of if senJ.or faculty "^er^ons 
have been .lost to better -of fers , then special consideration for* 
one these rank categories may be indicated. The politics are 
that any diversio^^ of dolleirs avaiJL^le for salary increases to 
one rank is a reduction^ in the dollars available for another* Thg 

y o 

least controversial' policy is probably the one which ignores the 
. issue. ' 
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Ev6n if our salary averages by rank do not dif f e]^ in th^ , ^ 
s^ine. way as the averages in the peer group data, we may deci'de 
that for our institution tlie averages vary ps .they should* Factory 
associated with the i' composition of our faculty,^ or with intentions, 
regarding its composition, by rank can provide explanations which 
will He persuasive" toTat least some of those responsible for or / 
affected by the salary policy. 

The question regarding discipline differences may be a 
W>re interesting one. Clearly the non-academic aind^ academic markets 
have produced real veiriation in academic salaries by discipline. 
'^Prgvailingf salaries for professors of businjsssr computer science, 



lawr and. mathematics exceed those for professors of education, fine 
arts, and humanities, but the rankings of the average salaries by 
discipline differ, among the academic ranks. The question, again, • 
is whether the economic market place should be permitted to deter- 
mine and perpetuate salary differentials in o\3ir college or univer- 
sity. Do we mean to imply that the services ^f the pro'fessor of 
art are less important tb'thte university or to society than those 
of the professor of manageiie^t? §ome. will surgue that the contri- 
butions of the liberal arts disciplines are. more fumaiti^ hence 
more valuable, to the university than those of the prc^fessional 

fields, but I choose not to ent;er this argument.* ^ ^ 

' \ * 

4. Should the academic :^alary policy and the non-academic 

^ • ' , » 

> * 

salary policy be uniform? As already suggested this question is 



involved ^in the politics of academic salaries. I have been intrigued 

. V 

'by tHe fact^ a^^^lie places with which J am familiarr l^iat an aca- 
IdCTiic pe^n ban be appointed as'^n Instructor arid move through 
f the ranks and up the salary ladder with only modest ap^arenj: change 
»in his or her official responsibilities, ^ile^the support person- ^ 
nel who grow in competence and quality of contribution are botand 



by rigid sa^ry scales and .;|ob descriptions which recognize qual- 
^ificatioris and responsibilities, _but .not expertise Perhaps I - 

need a ccurjse in persofinel jnrioinagiemei.t. 

the differences among aqr;oss-the-board' dollar amount 
^salary increases, constant percentage salary increases, and inj 
.dAvidually determined salary increases are economically real. 

Reax differences, in absolute dollars or percentages, result from 

the use of different salary adjustment mechanisms ^ith different 



i classes of personnel and the differences are obvious. Even if a 

j majority of the so-called non-academic staff claim a preference- 

' " ^ • ^ / ' 

\ ^for acros^-^the-boards. mechanisms, one can still ask whether or not 

merit determinations and salary adjustments "^baa^d thereon for all 

personnel would not be beneficial in tlie long run. 

It important to recognize that .the market for various 

classes of personnel vary. The faculty market is not the s.ame as 

\ . 

the clerical market. The market for specialized middle-management 

' -> ' * 

.persons' may be different^ froni that of either of the others.. This 

" fact, aione, may mean that some features of the academic salary 



policy should differ f Kom those of the non-academic policy. To 
the degree .market forces 'afe considered Un the salary policies, 
these variations in market^ have clear implications for what* 
salary data need to be consulted. ^ . ^ 

5. To what degree will acMemic salary, increases be based 
upon merits c<5st^f-living # and equity considerations^ Normally, 
a pool of iDone/ to be ,\^ed for saiaryXncreases is identified 
during* the budgeting process^' it may tie j^eieased to c(j5ans and j 
chairmen with or without restrictions as to how* increases for 
4:ndividuai faqult^\perspns^ are to be detemined* Thg argument'' 
in sup^rt of salary increases \on iihe basis of merit — • and I do 
not include longevity is;stiftply that the merit salary jiolicy 
con^r^utes to the ^^al of Buiiding' quali^^ f^culir^*. /J!he 

rationale is that the quality; of past performance is the best^ 
indicator or predictor of the quality of future contributions. 

, The, merit salary iticrease is not ^so much a reward for past perf or 

p * 
'mance as it is compensation for, future^ performcince. ^The impor- 
tance of this view of, the merit increase becomes clear, when the 
cumulative nature of annual salary adjustments is considered. 

One argument against the merit increase policy and for 
the cost-of-living policy is that "of social, jtistice, that after ai 
initial academic apppihtmenc the individual's salary should at 
least ristain its ^value in real dollarsv CQn5>laints that merit 
, policies cause the rich to get richer and poor to get poorer are 



heard. The. concepfe of discretiona^ryi income *is introduced a 
basis for justifying uniform dollar amount or other regressive ^ 

/, • . .< • . ^ . 

^'salary increase policies. 

The other argument is that merit: is unassessable and that 

/ / ^ ^ . , ^ / \ 

the long-rar\ge impact of so-called merit-based salaj^ increase 

policies' are tHerefor actually based upon, factors other than merit 
and are counterproductive in terms 9f contributing to ^the devel- 
opjnent of quality in the faculty, Viongevity and cost-of-iiving 
♦are,* by this argument, the only valid bases for awarding ' salary 
.increases. ^ , L • 

The qfuestion of equity with 'regard to sex and ethnic 
groups is a. fundamental one and must be faced, probably as a 
first priority component of the academic saiary\policy. , The 
difficulties of establishing the existe^e of ana pegrees of 
inequity in quantitative terms are W|^l known arid \o not require 
review here. I will suggest only 'ti^at the issues are very 



similar to those of the merit verstis, cost-of-living and longevity 

• / V • . • ■ 

salary increase question* / 

^ Equity among the several disciplines is anoljier question^ 
Even if the basic policy is t^at average sal^aries should be 
exjpected to vary among the disciplines*^ because of market forces, 
it is possible that relative to the varying markets the ^erage 
salaries of the faculty in 9cme disciplines are* relatively lower 
' or higher than in others and spedial adjustments mav be sutrgested 



to rectify these 'inequities. Of course, ir\ considering such^ 
J, inequities it is necessary to Jcnow whether or not they are real 

tnot simply the product of ,accidental/pr even ihtehtional . 
iation among the. disciplines in f aculty Equality or merit. Here 



is a special case in which informed judgement at least as^i 
important as'iimeurket data. v ^ 

The ^data ^required to establish cost-of-living salary ^ 
increase fioiicy,are.sim£)ly some cost-of-'living factor., if some 
income redistribution is tp be .involved, the iprincipal need is 
for philo^phy and not comparative salary data. If equity cunon^ 
disciplines' is to be , considered thence internal average -s^^ity 
data must- be at hafid and, if market considerations are considered 
■'importanty\ the peer instituticri data must be. displayed by dis- - 
cipime. If merit- is" to be involved, either Jas the basic salary 
increase policy or in equity considerations the principal type of 
information needed, is' that of the merit of individual faculty 
members and of We faculties of schools and colleges and depaxt- 
ments. This. takes us to'JSy final question. • , ^ - 

6 How is me rit to be determined? I, will resist reviejjang 
the massive literature on faculty evaluation, but will suggest that 
the issues lof faculty evaluation must be face^ and that there will 

varying .perspectives on these issues. The qutestions include' the 
following.; \(1) What categories of professorial behavior should be 



assessed? \h What are appropriate assessment petho'ds? ,(3) How pe 
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the resulting multiple meafsures combined to, f ctm a merit indica- 
tor which translates to salary increase dollars? (4) ,To what 
degree. sm)uld the procedures vary among the several .dis^ciplinec? 
.(5).Caiyaeterminations of differences among academic ^its in 
overall faculty merit be made and translAedl into differential 
allocations of increase dollars? Thefie queistions suggest others. 
Some sub-questions may be answer£±)le with research data, bu^ ^ 
questions of -philosophy will and* perhaps should /predominate . 
Points of ^view will diffei^'and politics will bfe involved. 

, Now that I have suggested and offered comments on these 

/ . ^ • 

six questions largely in the context of the' speqi^f ication of a 

one-year salary increase ^>olicy/, I must ^ssert that this is the 

wrong context, in which to deal with such questions What, each 

of our colleges and universities needs is a- geneacal or long- . 

range salary ,and comperj^tion pojlcy which is.t based more on* - 

philosophy \;han on"^ata and which can guide the required annual 

decision processer. Such a long-range policy would not be immu- 

.table, but it, should lead to some degree"^ of consistency in its 

^ year-to-year application. It woul^ be based^^ypon the efehical and 

economic iVsues which are the i:jubject of this .conference. I 

suggest . that the politics involved in. the development of such a 

general academic salary pdlicy, while far from trivial, may be ' 

' easier to contend with than the politics of establishing ad hoc 

» * ♦ 

annual policies, and that with the general policy in place the / 
politics of tiie annual decision processes may be more subdued. 



